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SYMPATHY AND INFLUENCE. 


Ir has been said, “The proper study of mankind is man;” 
and surely, so far as that of itself contributes to the happiness 
of human society, it is the most important. Every man’s 
greatest earthly interests are involved in society; and if any 
knowledge can ameliorate man’s circumstances,*it is a know- 
ledge of the composition of society—of human nature. With- 
out that, how would any man set about to ameliorate the con- 
dition of his race? Where would he begin, and what would he 
apply? Because of his ignorance of the disease and the dis- 
eased, he could neither apply remedies successfully, nor know 
what remedy to apply. The whole work, therefore, of reforma- 
tions in society, and the amelioration of its condition, depends 
on a knowledge of its nature. 

The great governing principles of action in social society as 
such are briefly two—sympathy and influence. The experience 
of almost every one will, on: a little reflection, enable him te 
see that he, in his sphere, is aiding in determining the charac- 
ter of the society in which he moves, not only by making his 
own sentiments and opinions to prevail, but by giving cast to 
the mental and moral characters of those around him by his 
very presence. It is not necessary that the philosophy of such 
a fact should be understood to recognize its existence. It is 
obvious, and plainly demonstrated in social society. The 
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illiterate man may observe it, for he has only to look around 
him and he sees the fact, and that satisfies his mind as to its 
being a principle of human ,nature as well as would an 
intuitive truth. But the philosopher, who can be satisfied 
only with adequate causes and effects, notes what he observes 
others suffer and what he feels, and, tracing the operations of 
his own mind, explains the whole phenomenon philosophically. 
It is certain, however, that no man, however superficial his 
knowledge of mental and moral philosophy, need live long in 
this world, if at all observant of and conversant with human 
nature and human affairs, and be ignorant of the fact that he, 
both by precept and example, continually exerts an influence 
over the minds of his fellow-men, which tells on their charac- 
ters in their every sphere of society, while he is reciprocally 
influenced by them. In society every man is a reflector of the 
moral likeness of those around him; and that man must be in 
the extreme of obscurity, something of whose moral image 
cannot be traced in his associates. Nay, man is more than a 
reflector of the likeness of others, for he retains the picture, 
and bears away with him in his own heart the character of his 
company. The fact that sympathy exists in man is notorious, 
however inexplicable the principle itself may be. Every one 
may see it at work, and if careful to observe the operations of 
his own mind and feelings, may experience it every time he 
goes into society. “As in water face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man;” for “a man cannot go into company 
without being sensible of some change in his feelings. What- 
ever passion agitates those around him, he involuntarily par- 
ticipates in the emotion ; and the mere external expression of 
any feeling often produces the same expression in himself; 
and this must be effected by an assimilation of the mind of 
the beholder to the state of mind which produced the exter- 
nal act.” But it is not the effects of sympathy observable in 
the physical constitution of man that we intend to treat of in 
our present essay, but the moral influence of precept and ex- 
ample which is every where and continually at work in society. 
The same thing in kind is daily witnessed and experienced in 
the moral world. Every act, every word, and not unfre- 
quently the very gestures, make an impression on the mind 
which effects ‘an assimilation of the mind of the beholder to 
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the state of mind which produced the external act,” word, or 
gesture. The notorious effect of association is the assimilation 
of the mental and moral characters of all to the same general 
characteristics. In spite of constitutional differences, and such 
too as will always cause obvious distinctions of character, all 
who are combined in any association will have a similarity of 
manners and customs; of habits of life and habits of thinking; 
of morality and general sentiments, modified by the familiarity 
of their intercourse and proximity of their locality. Propor- 
tionably to the degree to which their interests are one will 
their sentiments and feelings be precisely the same in kind. 
And though the different views which different individuals 
may have on the same subject may cause differences between 
their respective opinions, it does not alter the case; for differ- 
ences of opinion may be entertained where the characteristic 
peculiarities are the same or similar. Opinions are more from 
intellectual conviction; manners and customs are more go- 
verned by sympathy. The existence of differences of opinion 
will induce examination and investigation, but even in the 
formation of opinions sympathy has an influence. The mere 
presence of the sanguine and intelligent will encourage the 
diffident and the more ignorant; the presence-of the sedate 
and deliberate will moderate the foolish and the rash; the 
presence of the refined will polish the rude. And were it not 
so congenial to humanity, and in some cases confirmed by time 
and habit, the influence would be reciprocal, and the assimila- 
tion of character mutual to a greater degree and oftener than 
it generally is. For not unfrequently does the company of 
the disorderly, the rude, the vicious, and the foolish corrupt 
the better class, Yes, it may be set down as a general rule, 
that “evil communications corrupt good manners.” Owing to 
sympathy and influence, we find astonishing peculiarities in 
isolated communities; hence the various peculiarities of all 
communities, and of sects even in the same community ; hence 
denominational and national peculiarities. And that this 
assimilation of mental and moral characters, though in part, 
is not wholly from conviction, we have as proof the removal 
of prejudices, the forsaking of habits, the imbibing of senti- 
ments, and the refinement or degeneration of manners carried 
on in individuals totally unconscious of the change at the time, 
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and all from a change of society. Even in the purely moral 
sense, “‘a man cannot go into company without being sensible 
of some change in his feelings.” And he as involuntarily par- 
ticipates in the moral feelings and sentiments that actuate the 
company in the one case, as he does in the passions that agitate 
them in the other; this difference alone existing, that the 
moral assimilation is gradual, while he enters almost instan- 
taneously into the mental and animal excitement. It requires 
an independence and firmness of character not the possession 
of one of every thousand of mankind, and that too strength- 
ened by years, to receive without sensible impression the in- 
fluence of those around him. Follow, for example, the erring 
steps of a morally and religiously brought-up youth, through 
the successive retrograding acts of vice and crime, from the 
hand of wholesome restraint to the gallows. Oaths that once 
made him shudder you soon hear him‘use without compunc- 
tion. Lies that once he abhorred he soon can fabricate to gain 
a trivial end, or to conceal guilt, which now he conceals only 
to escape open shame or justice, though lately conscience would 
have kept him from it. He would once have shunned the 
company in which he is now conspicuous. He once respected 
the laws he now openly violates. He once looked down upon 
@ prison and its inmates with mingled pity and contempt; his 
haggard countenance may now be seen staring through his 
iron-grated window. This is the real though abridged history 
of thousands; and that it may be of thousands more, we have 
only to stop short of the jail, or avoid it to follow them through 
a career of blacker crime. But this is not because they ever 
lose their intellectual conviction or knowledge of what is right, 
or are convinced of any superior advantages in a course of 
crime, but because they first unconsciously participate in 
the feelings and emotions of those around them, and their 
sympathies ‘become so enlisted and so strong that they 
can participate in the acts. Less influence, it is true, will 
draw some into the whirlpool of dissipation than others; 
but this is owing to their education, the impetuosity of 
their passions, the recklessness of their minds, or a wicked 
vanity and ambition. Again, the unconscionable burglar or 
assassin will, through fear of detection, refrain from commit- 
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ting, when alone, what the mere presence of some boastful 
colleague would encourage him to attempt, though he knew 
the danger and consequences, if detected, were the same to two 
persons as to one. Again, there is no more notorious fact than 
the power of sympathy in a company; that any person will, if 
he does not possess a perfect control of his feelings, be carried 
away by the excitement of a crowd or assembly in whose 
business he participates, to extremes he would in a calm mind 
condemn. He ascribes it to the excitement about him, and 
rightly too; but that he can be affected by others’ feelings is 
possible only on the fact of his being ovp-raOyrixoc, (sympa- 
thetic.) Nor is there any fact more common than that not only 
the more susceptible youth, but also the more confirmed by 
age and habit do lose old prejudices, become reconciled to 
incongruities and improprieties; do gradually yield old and 
good habits, and fall into new and bad ones; their eyes, their 
ears and their minds becoming reconciled to what they once 
abhorred, and what they stil! know to be wrong. Hence the 
fluctuations of public sentiment, and of the standard of moral- 
ity in individuals and communities. Hence we see the tastes 
that differ gradually come to agree; and all this is explicable 
only on the principle of sympathy. For surely it is not from 
conviction that any reasonable man can forsake and wander 
away from the path of virtue, or choose the path of vice and 
crime and all its evil consequences, and that of virtue lying 
open befure him. He may have commenced his course before 
his judgment and reason were capable of guiding him, but 
then more than ever is man a sympathetic and imitative being. 
But at all ages does this sympathetic feeling encourage the 
will to whatever the nature is prepense. 

Thus far we have stated and labored to illustrate this pa- 
thological operation, upon which, we think, depend many of 
the most important facts to the social world. For our analysis 
may be extended, and this principle found at the origin of 
many of the most important results in society. Because of it 
we see whole communities partaking in the same general com- 
motion, some doing what they afterwards laugh at and con- 
demn themselves for; and it may explain the nature of reiic- 
tions in the public mind, and of communities, parties and 
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nations, like one solid mass of mixed fluids, undergoing a 
general assimilation or equalization of characteristics. We 
may thus account for national, sectional, and denominational 
peculiarities. We may account to a great degree for revolu- 
tions in political, moral, and religious opinions; and we may 
thus show how it is that the masses are so easily led about by 
every whim and fashion, but especially how communities 
glide into immorality and vice, and how sentiments prejudicial 
to the interests of society become popular. For we see from 
what we have said that the most obscure member of society is 
felt in the world. He cannot live in the world without making 
an impression upon it, however faint that impression may be. 
We see also how much a few prominent individuals may give 
character to the community, the denomination, or, it may be, 
the nation in which they live; and that just in proportion to 
the importance of the sphere in which a man moves, will he 
see his own moral character reflected from every heart under 
his influence. Casting our eyes over the world around us, 
inquiring into the lives and actions of those in the more influ- 
ential walks of life, let us trace, if we cin, their influence on 
society ; and let us notice the reciprocal influence of all classes 
and characters of men, and we shall see how society is bound 
together by an invisible bond, and, though of many parts, is 
a consolidated unit. And now we hardly know where to 
begin. For we see many situations of influence in all forms 
of society. Every man whose trade or profession puts him 
into frequent intercourse with the members of society, is truly 
a source of influence. The merchant, the mechanic, the phy- 
sician, the preacher, and the lawyer, are all in prominent rela- 
tions of influence to the rest of society. Their examples, as 
well as their precepts, so often before and commingled with 
the rest of society, are, because of their generally superior 
advantages for gaining knowledge, the objects of the confi- 
dence and imitation by at least the less stable in character. 
In morals, in manners, in fashions, and in customs, their ex- 
amples and conversation merely betray their principles and 
opinions; and that mutual confidence and fraternal sympathy 
which, were they not implanted in human nature, social and 
business intercourse would render necessary in practice, makes 
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each man a model for his neighbor. And in manners, fash- 
ions, customs, and even in morals, he is regarded an unnatural 
anomaly who can be singular or eccentric. Wherever mutual 
sympathy exists, there must be mutual confidence and friend- 
ship, otherwise social society could not exist. And that essen- 
tial and universal principle produces (often unconsciously too) 
in the individual a conformity to fashions and morality which 
forms the habits and characteristics of the man. Thus we see 
resulting from a principle essential to social happiness, conse- 
quences destructive to the same. Thus also do we see, accord- 
ing to the oneness of their interests and familiarity of their 
intercourse, arising among the people of a country, those pe- 
culiariti¢s called national characteristics. It is, however, upon 
those whose circumstances afford them the best opportunity 
for knowledge, and whose sphere in society and talents render 
them influential, that the greatest degree of confidence in these 
most important things is bestowed. It is those who occupy 
the most important and responsible posts in society that are 
models of imitation in manners and in morals, It is by the 
more educated that the literary taste is formed. 

But that most powerful source of influence which we would 
more especially notice, and which has most to do in the 
national character, is the press. Here is a medium of access 
to and intercourse with the whole world by men of all persua- 
sions and characters. Here is a channel through which all 
persuasions and all qualities of moral sentiments and princi- 
ples, set forth by the aid of learning and genius, can be poured 
directly into the minds of the people. The most refined and 
the most vulgar; the most pure and elevating, and the most 
foul and degrading; the most wholesome and the most per- 
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nicious; the true and the false sentiments and principles find 
equal facility for publication and access to the public mind. 
Hence each individual, and the whole nation, may be imbibing 
the same moral poison or the same wholesome knowledge at 
the same time. And here there is, as in actual society, if not 
guarded against, the same sympathetic enlistment of the feel- 
ings in the spirit and sentiment that pervade the book. The 
mind is necessarily occupied with its contents; and if, from 
indifference or incompetency, those contents are not carefully 
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and deliberately examined, the sympathies are enlisted in its 
favor; or, if opposed to former prejudices, unintelligently 
arrayed against it. But even by this means we see prejudices 
removed, new opinions formed, and consequently new habits 
adopted. For whatever becomes popular or fashionable, leads 
away the mass of mind by the same sympathetic power that 
society would. Sympathy is often, yes, nearly always as active 
in this mode of intercourse as in social, as is plainly shown by 
the degree of popularity some productions obtain without any 
peculiar or real merit. Also by productions obtaining a tem- 
porary popularity, during which time it would be unpopular 
to pass an unfavorable criticism upon them, until the attention 
is calmly permitted to examine them, and then they are per- 
mitted to fall into total oblivion. 

The character of this influence is evidently both literary and 
moral, and the result of it is seen in both the moral and intel- 
lectual characters of the people. Through the medium of the 
press do the talent and learning of the nation manifest them- 
selves; and upon this source do the masses depend for their 
literary knowledge, and for the formation and cultivation of 
their literary tastes. In the issues of the press are their minds 
employed, and by the literary productions of the day, to a 
great measure, cultivated. Hence they derive their literary 
knowledge, their intelligence, and, to a great measure, their 
ideas. The superiority of this means of inculcating doctrines 
and opinions in the minds of the people to the ancient method— 
oratory—consists in the fact that the vast majority (of whom 
some from indifference, and some from incompetency) do not 
deliberately examine what they read, and form an independent 
judgment, ‘but have the pe rusal of the production to become 
completely impressed with the spirit and style. They are thus 
not only employed for a while by its beauties, but are educated 
to habits of thinking. This is the occupation, and even the 
very developing aliment of the mental faculties. Influence 
gives it its introduction to the world, and fashion makes it 
acceptable; but what is fashion but the united sympathy of 
the people? And thus we see how a pure, profound, and 
authentic literature would make a virtuous, thinking, and in- 
telligent people. Were the country filled with profound and 
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inquisitive literary and scientific reading matter, what should 
we, with our facilities for mental development, expect of the 
American people? We should undoubtedly realize the legiti- 
mate result—an intelligent, magnanimous, and thinking popu- 
lation. Whereas, if light, fictitious, and unedifying literature, 
calculated most to delight, amuse, fascinate, and charm, with 
pleasant flights through the regions of imagination and fancy, 
or excursion into the province of wit, humor, or sarcasm, the 
evil results are but too manifest, wherever and to the degree 
that such does prevail. Fickle-mindedness, levity, vague, un- 
productive intellect, unacquainted with the greatest interests of 
society, and unaccustomed to the realities of life, must charac- 
terize the people whose minds are educated by such an instru- 
ment. ‘T'he family circle, social society as the political com- 
munity, must be affected by the literature of the country. 
When the great interests of these spheres are the all-absorbing 
subjects of study, they will be the objects of solicitude and 
labor. When they are studied, they will be understood, and 
when understood, they will be secured by the solicitous diligence 
of those who have them at heart; and thus the happiness of 
mankind will be effected, and their condition ameliorated. 

But the other view of the subject—the moral influence of 
the press. While the good and the bad have equal facility for 
publication, what a fountain of mischief the press must be! 
The most degrading, vulgar, corrupt, and demoralizing; cold, 
insinuating skepticism ; rank, enthusiastic fanaticism; unavail- 
ing, effeminating instrumentalism find a direct channel into the 
minds of the people. Their minds thus occupied, and their 
hearts bound together by the bonds of sympathy, their tend- 
ency can be only grovelling, and short of magnanimity. Our 
time and space will not allow us to develop this subject further. 
Folios might be written upon it. For we might illustrate the 
doctrines laid down by thousands of individual instances, and 
by the history of nations past, and the conditions of nations 
at present. But enough has been said to awaken the attentive 
reader to a conception of the composition and material of 
society, and the philosophy of the formation of individual, 
social, and national character. Enough has been said to sug- 
gest the nature of many social and national evils, and the 
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have but touched the outskirts of a subject, the importance of 
which demands that it should be developed fully when touched 
at all. But were we fully competent to the task, we have 
already said why we can do no more. Hoping, however, that 
our humble attempt may provoke an able one, we, for the 
present, lay down the pen to make further observations. 


ANCIENT RUINS. 

MEN have always looked on the ruins they find scattered 
over the face of the earth as objects of absorbing interest. 
They are mementos of bygone ages, of fallen monarchies, the 
shadow of whose name once o’erspread the earth. They are 
attractive alike to the historian, the antiquary, the architect, 
the dreamer. To the one they are proofs stronger than any 
manuscript or tradition of the position, the power, the truth 
of the accounts of any nation. Who that has ever seen the 
ruins of Palmyra, of Nineveh, of Rome, can doubt the truth 
of their histories? As he stands in the long portico adjoined 
to the Temple of the Sun, whose few columns now rise in the 
midst of the desert; as he sees the gigantic remains excavated 
from the king’s palace on the banks of the Tigris; as he grasps 
the immense proportions of the Coliseum; can he doubt that 
that portico once swarmed with the concourse of merchants 
from the East and the West, from India and China, from Pales- 
tine and Rome? Will he conclude that those marbles with their 
sculptured triumphs showed forth only wars imagined by a 
servile people and not the return of victorious monarchs with 
the spoils of Syria and Asia Minor? Will he suppose that the 
immense building that would seat eighty thousand people 
belonged to any city but the mistress of the world, and that 
the games there celebrated were such as any but emperors 
would give for the amusement of their subjects? 

To another, ancient ruins serve to show forth the existence, 
the power of mighty nations whose very names have disap- 
peared from off the rolls of history. When the traveller in 
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Central America suddenly emerges from a tropical forest and 
finds himself in the midst of the fallen remains of ancient 
greatness; when he stands among the proofs of the power of 
nations whose very name was forgotten at the time of the dis- 
covery of our continent, what are his feelings? In vain he 
searches the page of history for an account, even a tradition of 
the name, the origin, the rise, the empire, or the destruction 
of the people who erected these magnificent monuments. In 
vain he attempts to translate the hieroglyphics engraved upon 
them; no key can be found, no Rosetta stone with its triple 
inscription. The antiquary may gaze and ponder; he may 
form theories and destroy them; he may connect these build- 
ers with those who carved the hieroglyphics on the rocks of 
Siberia, and from thence trace their course over seas and con- 
tinents, till he place them among the ruins of Palenque and 
Uxmal; he may join them with those who erected the Cyclo- 
pean masonry of a structure on the island of Ascension, in the 
midst of the Pacific; he may bring up Plato’s fabled isle of 
Atlantis, anciently to be seen in the dim distance from the shore 
of Hispania, and attempt to prove that the inhabitants of 
America crossed the Atlantic by means of this island; he may 
say that the Phenicians knew of this continent, and that its 
architecture was obtained through them from the Egyptians. 
All these and many other theories may be formed, but to prove 
them is impossible; and the ruins stand, an emphatic denial of 
the supposition that the Old World has always been the seat 
of learning and civilization; whilst the New, till lately, whs 
sunk in ignorance and barbarism. 

Again, to the architect, to him who would study a nation’s 
character, these ruins in various parts of the world are in- 
valuable. In them may be seen the different conceptions and 
figurings of the mind. The architecture of a nation always 
embodies its chief characteristic. It has been said that the 
character of a nation could easily be read by the aspect of its 
metropolis. The churches, the arches of triumph, the galleries 
of art of Rome show forth its sacerdotal, its temporal, its 
artistic character; the gorgeous saloons of Paris, the gay and 
luxurious tendencies of its inhabitants; and the heavy, un- 
ornamented, but substantial buildings of London, the marked 
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characteristics of the Englishman. But these various traits of 
a people’s mind are best shown forth in the architecture of 
their public and especially their religious buildings. The 
architecture of a nation takes its rise from its religion, and is 
at first applied to religious purposes; hence it is that the re- 
ligion is always typified by it. And as the religion takes its 
form from the character of the people, that character is also 
shown forth in the architecture. Thus in Egypt we see the 
religion, which was well pictured by the inscription on the veil 
of Isis, clearly brought out in the architecture, and the charac- 
ter of the nation also well exemplified. The gigantic, frowning, 
all-shadowing fronts still remaining to their temples, typified 
the mysterious character of their religion, which the common 
mass believed in, but did not comprehend. Their immense 
pyramids, their towering but unending obelisks, the propor- 
tions of their cities, their temples, their very masonry, all 
showed the mind of the people, or of their rulers, as one of 
immense power and compass. So in Greece. Here reigned 
the spirit of harmony, shown forth in every thing: their writ- 
ings, their music, their paintings, their architecture. Every 
temple was in the most beautiful proportion; and the architect 
gazes on their ruins as on the dismembered parts of what was 
once a living, speaking unity. But the religion of the Greeks 
was a beautiful, harmonious mythology; so also their character 
was the best proportioned the world has ever seen, every part 
fitting exactly with every other. 

"But if ruins are objects of intellectual interest to the 
historian, the antiquary, the architect, they also affect most 
strongly the imagination of every one. To stand amid the 
fallen monuments of a nation’s greatness, to ponder on its fate, 
to rebuild in fancy the once proud city, and people it with its 
thronging inhabitants, has ever been one of the most animating 
scenes the mind can be engaged in. Who has not felt his soul 
stirred within him as he thought of the mysterious pyramids 
and tombs of Egypt, connected as they are with many of the 
greatest scenes of this world’s history? The mighty pyramids, 
with their lofty fronts, defying for thousands of years the cor- 
roding effects of the desert sands; their mysterious interior, 
with its hidden chambers and perhaps kingly treasures; the 
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scenes that have been enacted around their base; the different 
nations that have passed in review before them—the learned 
Egyptian, the haughty Assyrian, the debased Jew, the all- 
conquering Roman, the fanatic Moslem, the chivalric Mameluke, 
and last, when thirty centuries looked down from their summits 
on Europe’s future conqueror, as he marched on through the 
Libyan sands in pursuit of the deceitful mirage of Eastern 
dominion. And these ruins teach us a lesson for our control 
and guidance. As we stand amid the fallen pillars, the ruined 
fanes and crumbling capitals of a Thebes or a Palmyra, and 
meditate the history of their fall, great and solemn emotions, 
spectre-like, pass through our minds. Then we see clearly the 
causes that led to their ruin; then we see the futility of 
attempting to rear any arthly monument to perpetuate our 
memory, whose remains will only serve as a proof of departed 
greatness to future ages. 
“The proud hopes of the human heart 
May be to ruin hurled, 


Like mouldering monuments of art 
Heaped on a sleeping world.” 


Then, as we stand alone where once the busy thousands’con- 
gregated, we hear a solemn voice from those time-eaten stones, 
and the words that it utters are, “ Passing away !” 

And ancient ruins teach us a still more valuable lesson. For 
though cities have crumbled in the dust; though ages have 
rolled away, and their names and the history of their founders 
have alike been forgotten, and their lately-discovered remains 
serve only as a subject of research to the antiquary, yet 
those ruins show greatness and magnificence; they are in a 
measure immortal; “there is a something will not die whose 
life has once been fair;” and men gaze and wonder at them. 
So it is with great thoughts. Their author may be forgotten, 
his name may have perished from off the rolls of fame, but his 
thoughts will live for ever; men will reverence and worship 
them; and as they gaze on the solitary pillar reared aloft in 
times of ignorance and darkness, they speculate concerning its 
architect, and their admiration for his genius causes them to 
praise an unknown name. Who will not, therefore, when 
these thoughts and lessons present themselves so clearly, turn 
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from the futile effort of attempting to perpetuate his name and 
memery by mere earthly greatness, and endeavor to raise to 
himself an enduring obelisk, so that neither the wasting sands 
of time blowing on its carvings can destroy its beauty, nor the 
more rapid and destroying axe of hate can shatter it from its 
firm foundations ? EK. 


ORATION: THE REALIZATION OF TRUTH. 


Or all subjects of observation in the region of mind, there 
are none more interesting than the conditions which determine 
the’ realization of truth in’ our own minds, or the minds of 
others. Reception is not realization. That we have heard, 
read, or memorizéd certain maxims or commonplaces, even 
from our youth up till they have become to us as household 
words, may be to us no sign that we truly know them, or that 
we receive them as the living realities that they are. For what 
is it to realize a truth? It is to see with the inward eye of the 
understanding a form of words become a form of breathing 
life. It is to behold the withered skeleton gather to itself the 
strong and living muscle, the pulsing life-vein, the vital flush, 
and the grace of comeliness. Ye have seen the sun descend 
from his meridian glory towards the chambers of the west, and 
as he passed within their crimson veil, star after star, that ere- 
while had been lost in a brighter effulgence, came out in its 
armor of light from the blue tent of heaven. Even so in the 
mind of man, when sets the all-engrossing sun of feeling and 
of sense; and when descends the calm twilight of thoughtful 
observation and reflection, arise in burning reality those truths 
which before have dwelt there but as possibilities and abstrac- 
tions. And as in every heaven this phenomenon is repeated, 
the sun descending and the orbs of night appearing as well to 
him who from the plains of Chaldea reads in them the mystic 
language of destiny, as to him who by their light guides his 
bark amid the ice-bergs of the Arctic ; so to every mind comes 
the realization of truths which before have been to it but fig- 
ments. And deeply worthy the attention of the student are 
the circumstances under which the abstract verities of life may 
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become thus vital to his own mind, or the minds of those 
about him. They may become so in the ordinary course of 
his conversation and association with the world of men. 
Upon the dungeon wall of the condemned Blaise Skupinski 
is inscribed in his mother-tongue the number of days that 
yet remain to him of life. Night, morning, and noontime, 
for a long and dreary moon have his eyes fallen on that 
fearful inscription, till all its lineaments are burned upon his 
brain. And by the light of that burning has passed before 
him in full panorama the retrospect of life, even from child- 
hood on through youth, and up to the hour of doom. Could 
we enter that lonely cell, how in a single hour might an 
hundred truths of very threadbare commonness be clothed 
at once in the attractive beauty of new discoveries! Have 
we read that it is not by a single plunge, but by a gradual and 
scarcely perceptible descent that the soul of man accom- 
plishes that indurating immersion which prepares it for the 
more terrible baptism of homicidal guilf? So, from the nar- 
rative of the wan and haggard criminal, that descensus Averni, 
which before has been to us a mere convention of words, 
becomes the burnished mirror of a clear, particular image. 
The sports of youth, descending by gradation from the pure 
to the doubtful, from the doubtful to the wrong; and, after 
these, the serious business of maturer years, emulating at the 
outset the basest pastime of earlier age, and still aspiring to 
an intenser.love of evil; these, these, the very flesh and 
blood things that we ourselves have dealt with or heard 
of in the real world around us; these we see to be the 
rounds of that ideal ladder which leads from the sunlight of 
innocence to the cavern of remorse. The dead word has 
become a living volume! And not alone in the routine of 
ordinary life and association do these realizations of truth 
encounter us, but prematurely and more illustriously are they 
at times impressed by the imperial power of unusual circum- 
stance and condition. Behold at the altar of his country’s 
gods the youthful Hannibal! What has wrought it that he, 
a youth, and at the period of youth when life, to the general 
is ever charged with the least of seriousness, is here, and 
Why, amid the whitened heads 


mass, 


not in the arena of pastime ? 
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of age and the solemn forms of maturest manhood, has the 
boy come forth to swear eternal hatred to the Eternal City? 
Bred amid the din of furious battle—here is the answer: That 
conception of the earnestness of life, which to him nursed in 
the lap of a quiet home, and guarded from every want by the 
affection of kindred, comes tardily and perchance with a frugal 
vividness after many lustrums, was pressed home upon the 
youthful Carthaginian even from his cradle. <A child, there 
had passed before his eyes a vision of stern and silent men, 
girding on the accoutrements of deadly strife, and deliberately, 
as those who know not whether they hold tenure of life for 
the sunset, going forth in the ranks of conflict. A child, when 
the trumpets had ceased, he had gone out to the field of carnage 
to behold the weltering corpses of the slain, to hear the groans 
of the dying, and to view on every hand objects erstwhile 
brightest and most beautiful, stamped with the characters of 
desolation. And an image of life as a thing fearfully earnest, 
and to be filled during its brief, precarious career only with 
great thoughts and greater deeds, had been stamped as with a 
burning iron upon the youthful warrior’s soul. Vividly thus 
over the billows of unusual fortune, as well as by the calmer 
plain of common observation, is borne to the human mind the 
realization of abstract truth. But distinct and separate from 
these avenues that take their way amid the events and issues 
of actual life, there is yet another by which the conception of 
verities may enter the soul, which in such a presence it would 
be folly to forget. No magic mirror is the possession of the 
student. No wand is his whose mysterious wafture may call 
up in the empyrean of his cloister a vision of life-like scenes 
transpiring far away or in long past time. But there is a 
faculty in the human mind of wondrous power in reproducing 
before the eye of the understanding those possible phases of 
life and connections of events from which comes the impres- 
sion of the reality of aphoristic truth. You may call it ima- 
gination, you may call it what you will. If it is not the 
highest reason, its grandest exercise ye*+ involves the highest 
reason, for it enables us to see the world, yet not be present 
with it; to behold clearly through and beyond a barren form 
of words that concourse of men, that convention of circum- 
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stances which shows our maxims true, and leaves not nature a 
lie. To other men, amid the din and bustle of actual occur- 
rence, is it given to come to the realization of truth; but to 
the student, in the rapid vision of his own discerning mind, the 
sublime excursion of a taught yet native faculty. Great then 
is the privilege of study! As life is worthily measured, not 
by the figures of the dial, but by thoughts and deeds of men, 
how noble, how exalted that labor which, by opening a new 
and glorious avenue to the realization of truth, enriches the 
fountains of grander thought, and provides the inspirations of 
greater action! Let us plod on then more and more unweary- 
ingly. Let us do with our might what our minds find to do. 
The way may be hard, but there are bright fields beyond. 
Only under the terrible heat of its burning forests overran the 
Pyrenees with molten silver. 


THE WALDENSIAN MOTHER, 


’ T was twilight hour: 
The darkening shades of night came thickening on, 
And closed in sombre hue o'er rugged peak 
And mountain vale around. The blasted pine 
Had e’en ceased to cast his lengthened shadow, 
And the long-set sun, with fading splendors, 
Glowed dimly in the west. Then starry hosts 
Gradually drew forth their marshalled bands: 
As each bright gem came twinkling from blue depths 
Of heaven's dark vault, it seemed the jewelled clasp that 
Round the lonely scene fastened the garb of night. 
Yet was it not all lone; 
For, nestling in a quiet vale, ‘neath crags 
And towering heights,—that in the silver rays 
Mantled, of the now risen moon, lent contrast 
Deeply rich, in light and shade,—was situate 
A Waldensian peasant’s cottage home ; 
And a wanderer’s weary eye might catch 
The light which from the lowly casement gleamed. 
The single-minded peasant, 
For religion’s sake, had fallen a victim 
To the oppressor’s persecuting power. 
The Book whose sacred truths, in sorrow’s hour, 
Had cheered and soothed his fainting, troubled heart, 
He could not, would not yield, at cruel bid 
Of human power, but rather, to support 
He nshle claims, resigned his humble life. 
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Meekly 
The widowed partner of his joys and toils 
Bowed ‘neath the heavy stroke. Nor murmuringly ; 
But, like the vine which, from sustaining prop 
Too rudely torn, sinks trailing on the earth, 
So she, though resting in full Christian hope 
Upon her God, wound lovingly her arms, 
With gushing tenderness, around her babe. 
How much 
The human heart seeks some associate, 
E’en though it be the merest thing of earth! 
And now, 
The Waldensian mother sat within 
That lowly cot. The evening’s frugal meal 
Was done, and the humble room with neatness 
Scrupulous was dressed. Ia the wide hearth-place 
The dying embers woke again to life, 
And cheerfully the heaped-up fuel blazed. 
She sat alone; 
Nor at her side was friend or relative, 
Or human habitation, whose inmates 
Might form a pleasant company, to while 
The winter evening’s slow-winged hours away ; 
But with her lisping babe she sat engaged 
Near the bright-glowing hearth in gentle frolic. 
Affection fondly pictured out the time 
When her declining years should rest upon 
His stalwart arm. Nor much time passed she thus, 
Sharing in childhood’s joyous laugh. Full soon, 
Wearied with the excess of mirth, her boy 
Fell fast asleep within her twining arms. 
His heart was beating high from recent sport ; 
A smile yet lurked around his parted lips, 
Like sunshine on the cleft of purply fruit. 
Motionless she sat, 
With that dear living weight upon her arm. 
Now, o’er the troubled waters of her soul, 
That her infant's careless glee had brightly stirred, 
Fell rapidly the terrible forebodings. 
The Waldo mother thought of troublous times, 
And the fierce, cruel, persecuting bands, 
Whose wrath her youthful husband's blood had spilt, 
And made his sepulchre the snow-clad earth. 
Yet, though she thought their rage would overpass 
Her unoffending head, like storm above 
The bending rush, she could not banish quite 
The thought—perhaps Death’s messenger was nigh ; 
And then—but oh! the thought was misery's self— 
Who! who would guard her boy ! 
She laid him gently in his little couch, 
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And bending, sank upon her knees, to ask 
The blessing and protection of Omnipotence. 

But, mother, hark! 
Hear with a quaking soul that crashing sound, 
Which seems to come from far. Nay, think thee not 
’ T is the rising wind dashing the ice-drops 
From the straw-thatched eaves, or else the branches 
Striking their long ice-bound arms together ; 
It bodes no good to thee! 
She heeds it not, but lifts her voice in prayer : 


“Oh! Holy Father, look thee down 
In mercy on my cause, 
Nor let the tyrant injure me 
For obedience to Thy laws! 


Yet, if it is Thy holy will, 
This cup of wrath I'll drink, 
And kiss the hand that lifts the rod 
Beneath whose stroke I sink. 


Protect and guard this nursling one! 
Father, I give him to Thy care: 

And, for the sake of thy dear Son, 
God Almighty! hear my prayer! 


She ceased. A holy calmness breathed around , 
Her form—a feeling of security. 
She little thought that danger was so nigh ! 
Fond mother! thou thyself wast offering up, 
Unwittingly, thy sacrificial prayer! 
Without that humble tenement 
Were passing acts and words fur different. 
The forms of men with ruffian look and tone 
Were hastening towards the light which gleamed 
From that small casement. How harshly grate 
Their accents on the bitter midnight air! 
And ever and anon, with horrid oaths 
Commingled, and loud fiendish laugh, were heard 
The freezing tales of cold-blooded murder ! 
Now, coming nearer to the peasant’s cot, 
Her bending, kneeling form they saw, and then, 
With sharpened sense, like hounds upon the track, 
Listening, they heard unmoved the solemn prayer 
Of supplication. 
Mother! hearest thou not 
That one whose voice commanding, and whose face 
More fierce, bespeaks him leader of the band? 
How dark and harsh his angry muttered words! 
“The accursed rebel! now we've caught her 
In the very act! Let us give her time 
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To say Amen again, and then we'll draw 


The canting fool’s blood from her veins! Break through 


The devil's hut! Kill her not at first !* 

But let her woman's mind be frightened, till 
Her chattering teeth and trembling limbs shall 
Better fit the wretch for hell !” 

Some dashed the fragile casement in; others 
Rained down their heavy blows of axe and sword 
The creaking door upon. 

The final word of prayer had scarcely passed 
The mother’s lips, when, starting from her knees, 
With boding ear she heard the clashing sound 
Without, and saw, with eye amazed, a form 
Advancing boldly through the broken lattice, 
Huge and ruffian-like, with horrid face 
All fiendish, and eye of demon, glaring fierce 
As lion on his prey. 

Not pausing for a word 
Of warning or command, instinctively 
She snatched up, from his couch, her sleeping boy, 
And casting round his form a covering slight, 
To screen it from the cold, wildly she gained 
The passage-way ; then through an outer door 
Emerging in the chilly air of night, 
With step that scarcely touched the crispy snow, 
She hasted through the narrow vale, and up 
The gentle slope that led to steeper heights. 

The assailants 

Saw her fast-receding form, and turning 
In the swift pursuit, with savage yell, through 
Light and shade, now in deep darkness, and anon 
Beneath the pale moonbeams, they sped their way. 

Like timid deer pursued by howling wolves, 
The mother heard that cry of rage, and swiftness 
To her light step it gave, With winged speed, 
Up the rugged rocks she sprung, made icy 
By dripping snows ; and o’er the slippery paths, 
With sure and unerring step, she hasted 
In her flight. But, burdened by her darling weight, 
The pursuers gained on her apace, 

Their savage eyes upon her fixed, until 

An angle in the mountain rock she turned ; 

Then, hastening down a dim familiar path, 

She plunged into a cave obscure which met 


Her eager gaze. 
There, mother! stay thee there! 


The storm will pass thee o'er, and leave thy head 
Untouched. Oh! leave thee not thy safe retreat! 
But no! her anxious heart allowed no pause 

In that wild flight. 
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Lifting, in hasty prayer, her tearless eyes 
To God, upon the level ground she sprang 
That overhung the cave. By her delay 
The persecutors fierce had almost gained 
Her wearied form. Then, with a muttered oath, 
And an exultant cry, the foremost one 
Leaped forward, knowing full well the victim 
Soon within his grasp would be. 

Oh! Italy! 

In shame conceal thy blushing face, that e’er 
Atrocious acts like these thy mountains grand 
And shaded vales disgraced! Humanity ! ® 
Draw o'er the bloody scene thy veil, and hide 
It from our sight! Yet must the tale be told. 

The race for life by a steep precipice 
Wasended. There sank the fainting mother, 
Conscious how useless was resistance now. 
Soon came the persecutors. O’er her head 
Unguarded hung their thirsty swords. Supptiant, 
Then, she seized the arm of one, asking for life 
In agony: “Oh! savefme, save me, for my child! 
O God! my God! my child!” 

The ruffian’s falling sword severed the arm 
That clasped his own in life’s last bitter strife. 
Off the precipice the senseless mother 
Slipped. Her body, dashing heedlessly, fell ‘ 
On the ice-bound earth below. 

When morning rose, the ruddy sunbeams mantled 
The mangled mother and her frozen babe, 
Fast locked within her arm, in Death’s embrace! 

Amior. 


EDUCATION THE BUSINESS OF GOVERNMENT. 


Ir the prosperity of a nation depends upon the virtue and 
intelligence of its members, there can be nothing more desirable 
than the attainment of these qualifications. The duty of estab- 
lishing and maintaining such a system of instruction as will 
contribute to this end, at once becomes evident. Under des- 
potic rule, where liberty of speech and liberty of conscience 
are restricted to the vile subservience of a tyrant’s praise and 
a tyrant’s prejudice, there may be some plea for the neglect of 
moral and intellectual culture. Ignorance may with some 
plausibility be suffered to brood over the popular mind. The 
just perception and estimate of human rights; the true appre- 
hension of man’s mission, and the proper conception of his 
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high destiny, may not be expedient for the subject nor desirable 
to the ruler. Under such circumstances, the adage, “ignorance 
is bliss,” has its realization. There are, no doubt, other in- 
fluences at work in the formation of national character, besides 
those arising from a cultivation of the various faculties of the 
mind and heart, yet these are the real source of power. The 
democracies of ancient Greece and Rome did not owe their 
political eminence so much to mental culture as to their dis- 
cipline and thorough training in the arts of war and conquest. 
The counsels of their wisest and purest statesmen were often 
unheeded ;, and the voice of the vulgar rabble allowed to pre- 
vail in matters of highest importance. 

But the advance of civilization calls for a higher develop- 
ment, a fuller expansion of the intellectual powers. The era 
of freedom of speech and freedom of the press, the progress 
of liberal views and liberal policy, demand a release from the 
shackles of intellectual bondage. The extension of civil and 
political liberty requires a corresponding enlargement of 
thought and sentiment. If knowledge is power, the strength 
of a people who hold the reins of government in their own 
hands must be increased in proportion as the bounds of that 
knowledge are extended. It may be asked, Wherein does this 
power consist? We answer, In the influence it wields over the 
actions of men, and in the capacity it has for extending and 
enlarging the sphere of that influence. There are numerous 
channels in which it flows, and by which it is made to bear upon 
the dispositions and sentiments of the people. It tends to 
prevent a blind allegiance to party spirit and party prejudices, 
by enabling every man to form a proper judgment of the 
merits and demerits of the persons to be selected for posts of 
office and honor. It breaks down the cherished, superstitious 
reverence for ancient forms and antiquated dogmas. It opens 
up the way for improvements in judicial and national policy. 
It levels every barrier in the road to deserved eminence, and 
promotes a spirit of praiseworthy emulation among aspirants 
for fame. Most of the improvements of modern times owe 
their birth to the developments of science; and upon these a 
great part of the nation’s wealth and power depends. It is 
not to be inferred from these considerations that all would 
become Fultons and Morses, nor even stars of intermediate 
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brightness in the intellectual firmament. Yet we may assume 
that if the education of the people was universal, the facilities 
for new discoveries and further developments in the arts and 
sciences would be greatly increased. From these facts, it is 
evident that the prosperity and power of a popular government 
do mainly depend upon the diffusion of knowledge among its 
citizens. The question here naturally arises, Upon whom does 
the responsibility of effecting this object devolve; whether 
upon each man individually, or upon the government, as the 
public representative of the will of the whole people? 

There is here, as in all organizations among men, a private 
and a public obligation to discharge ; the claims of the family 
and the claims of the state must both be satisfied. One cannot 
be set aside, and be sacrificed for the interests of the other; 
nor do the demands of the one obstruct the requirements of 
the other. He who contributes to the support of public in- 
struction is not released from the obligation of training up his 
own household. It is true, that if every head of a family 
would assume the whole charge of the instruction of each 
member, there would be no occasion for the public care over 
a large portion of the community. But there would still be a 
large number to whom this privilege would never be afforded. 
Many would never be permitted to drink at these fountains of 
healthful influence; and thousands would never experience 
their purifying virtue. Yet even then, the system would be 
more efficient under the patronage of government. <A kind of 
patrial sympathy and reverence would spring up towards the 
institutions of the country; a spirit of patriotism would be 
cherished in upholding them; and these institutions would 
insinuate the favor of the whole people with more ardor and 
devotion than private undertakings. Under individual patron- 
age, portions of a community might be benefited and elevated 
in the scale of refinement; but the masses of our population 
would have but a meagre participation of these advantages. 
But here an objection might be urged, that it is not the object 
of government to educate, but to protect the citizens and 
secure their happiness; not to refine and polish, but to main- 
tain order and harmony amongst members of society; and 
therefore its resources should not be applied to any other pur- 
poses. Now, if the comfort and happiness of society would be 
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promoted by the instruction of all classes, why should not this 
be considered a secondary object, and receive an incidental 
interest and support? Ifthe main design be not counteracted, 
but its accomplishment furthered by the consummation of a 
dependent scheme of policy, why should not this receive the 
public sanction? The object of government is not to build 
lighthouses, nor to construct harbors; but if the erection of 
these would contribute to the safety of the life and property of 
its subjects, all would agree that such were proper objects of 
its attention. So, if the enlightenment of the people, although 
not its principal business, be conducive to its safety and pros- 
perity, will not the same reasons that apply in the former case 
justify its efforts for the accomplishment of this end? Who 
would question the propriety of a nation in establishing insti- 
tutions for the military training of its soldiery, or for the naval 
discipline of its marines? If the propriety of supporting 
these is conceded, on the ground of expediency, in view of 
their service at a casual emergency, why should not the train- 
ing and discipline of the intellect and of the heart, whence are 
the sources of influence and of power, receive proper attention ? 
But again, it may be asserted that if knowledge is the source 
of so much power, its diffusion will enlarge the capacity for 
crime among a people unrestrained by proper moral principles; 
and that this power might be turned to the destruction of that 
very government which has afforded the means for its accumu- 
lation. To this we would reply, that in some cases it would 
place at the disposal of crafty and designing men greater facili- 
ties for effecting their vicious aims. But its direct and mani- 
fest tendency is to purify and elevate the sensibilities of our 
nature; to enlarge the sympathies in common with humanity ; 
and to exalt the claims of man upon his fellow. And upon 
this principle, most of the improvements of modern times 
would have to be thrown aside, and the barbarous customs df 
antiquity would have to be introduced, to remove all grounds 
for this change. The spear and javelin would have to be sub- 
stituted for the musket and cannon, because these latter wouid 
be more effective weapons of destruction. The tablets and 
rolls of parchment would have to be used instead of the print- 
ing-press, because it affords such wondrous facility for the dis- 
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semination of corrupt and licentious publications. And where 





would this world-grasping proscription cease? What invention 
and time-honored discovery would not fall under the scope of 
its unsparing interdictions! In what direction would the law 
of progress, which is characteristic of our moral and intellectual 
nature, be allowed to develop itself? And if such be the 
beneficial influences of a mere intellectual culture, how greatly 
must that influence tell upon the prosperity of a people, when 
the genial tendencies of moral principles are wrought upon its 
life and character? Adopting this sentiment, we shall at once 
infer that not only is there a claim upon government for the 
support of universal education, but even of a moral education. 
The same arguments will sustain this conclusion as in the pre- 
vious case, and will be strengthened by this consideration, 
that the same objections cannot be urged against their validity. 
It cannot, in this view of the subject, be said that education 
affords facility for crime; but it does, on the other hand, raise 
the most formidable obstacles to check its progress. The blend- 
ing of these two features of instruction and discipline, combines 
to form the perfect man, and to exalt him to that height to 
which God and nature have destined him. And like as the 
sculptor’s chisel, directed by a skilful artist, brings out the 
living expression of humanity, so mental culture, guided by 
virtuous principles and sanctified by divine influerice, stamps 
upon man the impress of Divinity, and conforms him more and 
more to the “likeness of that image in whieh he was created.” 


4 


NOCTURNAL INFLICTIONS. 
What vagabonds are these I hear, 
Fiddling, fluting, rhyming, ranting, 
Piping, scraping, whining, canting? 
Fly, scurvy minstrels, fly! The Duenna, 


MISCELLANEOUS and alarmingly unique are the characteristics 
of the motley tide of animation and buffoonery that ebbs and 
flows around this our academical Abraham, so long the popu- 
lar rehearsing-place of numerous specimens of human nature, 
anticipating for themselves glory and honor in the future 
comedy of a lifetime. A study is each and every one of them, 
from the beardless Pharisee, towering with all the conscious 
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superiority that “ ninety-nine” can give, to the humblest martyr 
that bows his head and cries the “ grade” one takes as humbug. 

Would-be poets, confident, ambitious; in imagination, fresh 
washed in “* Hippocrene ;” incipient Ciceros, with all the ancient 
orator’s pride, without ability, forming senates in the air, and 
looking forward to renown and statesmanship ; literary bores, 
and dry “ monthly” contributors, filled with nonsense and 
ideas of personal attainments; vapid wits, cracking stale jokes, 
imitating pigs, dogs, chickens, and other creatures—talking like 
Dutchmen, wasting whole days in pursuit of paronomasian 
phantoms, and all with the insane hope that they may be 
pointed at as funny; juvenile admirers of “ Guy Fawkes,” con- 
cocting midnight mischief and nocturnal gunpowder plot, tos 
make the darkness lively ; one or two men of genius, extremely 
insipid and uninteresting, walking aloof from other bipeds, and 
ever communing with their darling little idol within. Oh! if 
all the living, moving masses in this pigmy world were only 
wax or plaster, only preserved in spirits, or stuffed and var- 
nished, like those interesting fish that rest in fried-looking dig- 
nity upon the shelves of the museum, what a windfall for a 
showman, what a philosopher’s stone for a Yankee ! 

As it is, all these are ever around us, and much more besides; 
much behind the curtain, much that is often never seen: passion, 
pride, envy, avarice, mock-modesty, dissimulation, scandal, scur- 
rility, backbiting, invidious censuring of another's acts, servile 
respect to power and popularity, vanity and vexation of spirit, 
dust, dirt, noise, bad smells, ete.—just exactly as in the out- 
ward travel-worn Babel. 

The “rouser-bell” starts the mystic power that seems to 
move the puppet-wires, and then the show begins; the minia- 
ture world revolves till night shall wind it up again. Various 
as are these performers, one class by itself especially invites 
attention: wholesale violators of peace, nocturgal trampers, 
sleep-disturbers, night-insulters, dream-breakers, in polite litera- 
ture known as serenaders. 

Of these, friend, we charge you to beware. Shun them as 
thou wouldst scorpions, or a pile of centipedes; esteem them as 
arsenic, and at a distance keep thyself; to whom give not the 
favor of encouragement; to whose persuasive noise turn not 
thy tympanum; but rather shut thine ears, ay, seal them her- 
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metically ; even pray for some officious Circe to close them up 
with wax, like those of self-mistrusting old Ulysses, lest thou 
also be led astray, catch the singing fever, and, like the fabled 
vampyre of the Greeks, ever revel in the destruction of thy 
neighbor’s rest. Thou knowest not how many an innocent 
cheek has lost its bloom, how many a solid form diminished 
and grown attenuated through want of sleep, nightly destroyed 
by some bellowing voice or persevering flute; thou canst not 
conceive how many golden ladders, reaching unto glorious 
dream-land, have been broken, how much of honest lifetimes 
has been made miserable, how many a couch of down been 
rendered hard and stony, and all by the sound of anonymous 
bass giving forth to the world the provoking, oath-begetting, 


5 


and uncalled-for information, that— 


“Oft in the stilly night, 
When slumber’s chains have bound ’em, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around ’em.” 


Fortuna Obsequens! ever propitious, be near us! Deliver 
us from fire, from water, from north-east storms, from high 
winds and hurricanes, from housebreakers and pickpockets, 
from rowdies and slung-shot carriers, from bores, from fools, 
from smart children and eccentric men, from witless women and 
tongueless girls, from punsters, from plagiarists, from sleepy- 
heads, from long story-tellers, from rats, spiders and all noxious 
animals, from vinegar and hard cider, from old cheese and “sour 
krout,” most especially from serenading and serenaders! Let us, 
if it is indispensably requisite, be afflicted with all the others, 
only remove far from us this latter curse. Let our lot be cast 
in misery, in the “African Sahara,” in Greenland, or the “pines 
of Jersey ;” let us live in dirt and indigence, eat bran-bread, 
roll in ashes, lie in sackcloth, repose on boards, ay, even upon 
the “damp, cold ground,” but save us, save us from “ villainous 
catgut and midnight piping.” Find not fault, and in nowise 
judge precipitately. We respect as much as any one the con- 
cert of sweet sounds, and ever bow a worshipping slave before 
divine harmony, holding music a sacred thing, as much to be 
revered as bones.of martyrs or dust of heroes, and on no 
account to be despised and lightly spoken of. Hoary and old, 
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linked in indissoluble union with olden story, with sense- 
bewitching romance, with wild adventure, love, and chivalry, 
greater felicity brings it with its presence than the yellow dust 
of Indies, more real enjoyment than Golconda’s purest gems. 
Let master-hands grasp the lyre, and send forth, as if by magic, 
the flowing sorcery of sound—chords there are within, that 
sympathetically shall vibrate. Recall to mind the shepherd- 
boy of “ Bethlehem-Judah,” whose flying fingers plucked forth 
melody before old Saul; recollect thine own sensations when 
once the soothing influence crept like an opiate o’er the troubled 
soul. Try a solemn strain, slow-measured like a mourner’s 
tread, wrapping the spirit in its sombre mantle of mournful- 
ness; to youth and warm fancy, suggestive of ornate architec- 
tural piles, and echoing fanes with heaven-ascending incense ; 
the shuffling footsteps of cloistered monks, and sounding “ pater- 
nosters” of well-conditioned friars ; the funereal tolling of mid- 
night bells in ivy-robed turrets; high mass for the dead, with 
organ-thunder, and veil-covered nuns chanting in the choir; 
mitred prelates, rich-robed ecclesiastics, long trains of chanting 
priests, sounding as it were the death-song of olden times, a 
requiem for love and chivalry departed, a sad lament for honor 
and glory gone. Turn ye to merry notes. No more of gloomy 
thoughts; away with dread forebodings! all that is left within 
of Eden joyfulness must predominate. The olden world is 
back again, not with the stern reality of ignorance and crime, 
but bright and golden, like the lovely days of pastoral Theoeri- 
tus, with murmuring waters and breezy hills. Magic seems to 
dwell in each dancing filament of sound, embracing all that 
can be pictured in the orient realm of fancy, all that is grand 
and sublime of things that have been, all that the present 
day may anticipate of glorious hereafters. Thus do we appre- 
ciate it, gentle reader. Think not, then, that we have no music 
in our soul, and therefore fit, according to William Shakspeare, 
for stratagem and several other dishonorable accomplishments. 
No: all honor, say we, to music and the varied strain; all 
honor for its antiquity, for its influence. All honor, too, to 
those who make it, or rather those who draw it forth from its 
lurking-place. Let them dive and revel in it as in a refreshing 
bath; become as unconscious as they please of all terrestrial 
things, and feel as romantic as the veriest knight that ever 
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tilted for a mistress, as sublime as the hoariest Magian that ever 
bowed before the emblematic flame, so long as they show some 
slight respect towards Harpocrates, and rouse not their fellow- 


creatures from that blessed cloak in which kind Nature nightly 


or 
© 


wraps them. 

Now, serenading, many say, is old, and that it as well as music 
is sanctioned by antiquity. Thiswe admit. Fancy goes back, 
and pictures flat-nosed Pan with inflated cheek puffing his 
“cithern” before the bower of some disdainful nymph, or hints 
of sagacious Argus, with his hundred eyelids all closed and 
fastened by the serenade of cunning Hermes. Good friend, 
remember that in those old heathenish days there was more 
love, more romance; ergo, greater occasion for midnight expe- 
ditions. 

But now, in these stirring times of reality, when such stuff as 
that is scarce, even what is left of it far below par—what, we 
ask, what, in the name of all that is sensible, brings these pipers 
forth? Pretended admiration it may be, fancied respect for 
black or blue eyes that have twinkled, star-like and bright, one 
in a thousand could n’t tell where. Alas for this age of arti- 
fice and deception, when false vest-fronts pass for genuine, 
dickeys for the whole affair; when cotton pads develop 
apocryphal beauty in many a modern Venus, and Hogarth’s 
line of grace, denied by nature, is essayed by art. How often 
a hopeful damsel’s heart has redoubled its pulsations at the 
sound of preparatory tuning and scraping, suggestive of some 
Troubadour admirer shivering in the cold night air, and about 
to breathe forth a warm soul, full of affection, through half- 
frozen lungs—when probably there stands below her window 
only a band of hardened inveterates, who care for no one, 
whose only ambition and object is to make a noise, and who 
came out simply because it was not in their power to remain 
at home! Take our word for it, this business known as sere- 
nading is nothing more or less than an awful infatuation which 
periodically seizes upon certain sets of unfortunates ; an infatua- 
tion, too, that grows upon them like the love of treacherous 
“John Barleycorn,” difficult to overcome, and ever clinging a 
mental horse-leech to its victim; ay, victim, we repeat it, victim; 
for charity, as well as respect for the community at large, for- 
bids that we should maintain that any human being in his right 
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mind, and blessed with any kind of a heart, should so far forget 
himself and his position in society, as to gather together all the 
loud paraphernalia of violins, guitars, and other instruments of 
torture, merely for the purpose of deliberately assassinating the 
slumbers of a few innocent and harmless ones, who never 
injured him, and whom perhaps, if the sun were shining, he 
would be the first proudly to hail as friends. 

Queer way, indeed, to show respect: as well cry fire under a 
man’s window, and bringing him to the door, inquire about 
his family, or, while he’s shivering and cursing, cry out, “ Pax 
vobiscum,” and slide. But the indulgence of this passion we 
have mentioned does not in every case lead to satisfactory re- 
sults. Had we but time and space at command, many a fearful 
tale of misfortune dire could we unfold. One individual, (we 
knew him well,) a man of intellect and worth, but unfortu- 
nately, like many others, romantic, went forth alone one calm 
moonlight night to make a solitary though glorious splurge, 
and let his voice swell organ-like, as he expressed it, in nature’s 
grand cathedral. Alas! the dreams of youth—how gaudy, but 
how soon destroyed! Up flew the window; forth came, not a 
bouquet, not a fair female hand, not even a night-capped head, 
but a very forbidding countenance, bearded like a “ Pandour,” 
accompanied by a six-shooter, and a stentorian cry of “robbers.” 
Another youth, upon the same kind of errand, before he had 
time to apply the rule for falling bodies, felt something heavy 
drop upon his cranium! What it was, he never knew—he 
did n’t wait to see. Notwithstanding hundreds of such warn- 
ings, men still go forth—still tune up on the corners, still run 
mad after flowers. For our own part, were we to be led astray, 
and to make such an attempt, a piece of roast turkey, or some 
cold ham, would be most acceptable. But, good friend, what 
think you is to be done in regard to this great evil—an evil, 
too, that is nightly increasing? Ah! the difficulty is to find that 
out. Spring-guns are not in fashion at present, and man-traps 
too ungentlemanly to be thought of. Detested wretches! verily 
our choler rises as we think of them. No wonder that they are 
bashful, and come not forth by daylight; no wonder their 
guilty conscience magnifies a dog and makes him a behemoth; 
no wonder they carry stones in their pockets: we do n’t won- 
der at it; we are only surprised that they can ever sleep with 
so much sin upon their shoulders. 
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Play on, play on; but every thing in its proper time and 
place. May the spirit of music ever reign in Nassau, ever be 
revered and cultivated; may the violin ever be in tune, the 
banjo and other collegiate instruments always stand ready, 
waiting only for the master-hand to start forth the soul-inspir- 
ing, heel-bewitching necromancy that dances through the mel- 
lifluous strains of “ Zip Coon” or “Old Carolina,” cheerfully 
echoing from wall to wall; but at night, when Mab’s about, 
relax the pegs; for then, an humble Orestes, we pray for peace. 

MUSTANG. 


A GLANCE AT LIFE. 


FELLOW-TRAVELLER, draw aside from the busy throng; let 
us take our position on some Alpine height, and view the 
passing multitude in their onward course. Examine well their 
yarious success and disappointments: how unequal in years 
and appearance; manhood often free from care, surrounded 
with luxuries; and again toiling day by day, evidently the 
linear descendants of Minerva. While all are passing at a 
fearful rate, many complain of Time’s slow pace, and would 
double their speed. The great highway on which they tread 
is ofttimes strewed with the sickened and the dead; here and 
there some stay their haste to drop a tear over the graves of 
kindred spirits, and reverence at the shrine of Death. 

Magnificent cities, with massive walls, gorgeous temples, 
gilded domes and cloud-capped spires, are spread out before us 
as far as eye can reach. Into and out of these the living mass 
ceases not to flow. 

Beautiful landscapes and fairy scenery, defying the painter's 
mock touch, are crossed by them, producing the extremes of 
impressions. Some seem to stop in their way, chained with 
wonder and delight, and linger long at the enchanting prospect; 
others, with distorted vision, behold no beauties throughout 
Nature’s vast museum. Look at yonder man, possessing Her- 
culean energy, outstripping al! around him, save a few eager 
competitors; scrutinize the motives that impel him onward; 
see him trample upon every thing virtuous and approved by 
conscience; holding nothing too sacred to violate, he is deaf 
to *he cries of the unfortunate, except as he may make them 
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subservient to his base ambition. His glaring eye sees no other 
motto, and he hears no other souyd, but honor. This is the 
zealous fanatic or political demagogue, inflated with the windy 
applause of the ignorant, succeeding for a time, and then sinks 
into merited forgetfulness. See the devotees of Pleasure assem- 
bled in that lighted hall: they have stopped to join in the 
giddy measure, and drown their cares in the bow] of Bacchus; 
they stay but for a moment, and soon resume their weary way. 
But look farther on: a faint light glimmers through the case- 
ment of that lonely cottage; strangers are passing in and out, 
but not of royal birth; it isthe home of virtue, not of vice, 
of peace, not of contention. There, truly tumane hearts are 
bending over the bedside of one whose lamp of life barely 
flickers; his pulse beats slower and slower, and at last his 
freed spirit takes its flight. They mark the resting-place of the 
loved one, moisten the green turf with their tears, and, with 
downcast mien, haste away. 

Behold that happy group of buoyant spirits: they are child- 
ren young and gay; not a care has ever settled on their brows; 
their merry peals of laughter cause the old to wish for a return 
of youth; their present is all unclouded sunshine, and their 
future prospective joy; with childish glee, clastic tread, and 
blooming faces, they pass along and are heard no more. 

Next comes the old man, with whitened locks, stooping form, 
and trembling step. He isalone. The companions of his boy- 
hood have long since gone to the spirit-world, while he still 
moves slowly on. No smile lights up his grave and wrinkled 
features, save now and then, as he pictures to his vision the 
dim outlines of his “ heavenly home;” and exerting the little 
strength remaining in his shattered form, he hastens by. 

See yonder sportive crowd, as they come in jovial glee! 
Apollo leads and Venus follows in their train; flowers blossom 
in their course, and shed their sweet fragrance far and wide ; 
balmy breezes gently waft their soft melodies in airy billows, 
and chirping birds seem striving to outdo harp and lute. These 
are youth just entering upon the untried arena before them; 
they pass by, and in a moment are gone. Approaching is one 
in human form, but, alas, how disgusting! In manhood’s 
prime, with tattered garments and bloodshot eyes, with bloated 
and unearthly visage, breathing forth and contaminating the 
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pure air with alcoholic fumes, and reeling as he goes. Close 
upon his track, weary and hungry, his wretched family drag 
out their pitiable existence. 

Contending armies meet and rush to the deadly conflict; 
blood flows in crimson streams, to gratify misdirected and 
overbearing ambition; the murderer of scores receives the 
wreath of victory and the laudations of the victorious; but 
he wears the conqueror’s crown only for a day, and then yields 
it to his more potent adversary. With maimed limbs and gory 
visage, they make their onward way in the great caravan of life. 

Notice still another character in this vast, promiscuous tide 
of human beings. It is not the Crusader of former years, nor 
the Mecca pilgrim of the present ; but the miser, with avarice 
gnawing at his vitals, with a conscience corroded to its core, 
and his god silver and gold. With greedy look, fiendish eye, 
and scanty covering, he seeks his victims in the throng. 

A few only of all this numerous host enter yonder temple 
to obtain the necessary information concerning their journey, 
while the mass heedlessly pursue their way, ignorant of its 
final consummation. 

But take a retrospective glance, and view the scene over 
which these myriads have passed. Here and there a single 
name has been inscribed on the tablet of Fame, and still sparkles 
with radiant beams. The memory of a few philanthropists is 
still cherished in the hearts of many, while that of tyrants is 
detested. How sad and deserted appear the ruins of the birth- 
place of the Arts, Philosophy, and Letters! The autumn of 
man’s existence seems now to be casting its dismal shadow 
over the favored land of the Carthaginian general, the Grecian 
philosophers and Roman warriors. 

Oblivion claims by far the most of the results of the physical 
labors of man, and not a few of his mental. 

Where, oh! where, amid this living, dying, blooming and 
decaying mass of men and matter, shall the dove of immortal- 
ity find the olive leaf of sustenance, and a spot to rest her 
weary wing? Mortal, it is not here, but in heaven! 

SIGMA. 
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“THERE HAVE BEEN SWEET SINGING VOICES.” 


Hemans. 
In the Past are swiftly hasting 
Scenes once beauteous with life, 
Where the spirit knew no wasting 
In the earthly toil and strife. 
There were voices we may not hear again, 
Whose echoes seem to dwell still round the heart ; 
And there were sounds that charmed us not in vain, 
Still there, as if they would not all depart ; 
And there were words that passed not soon away, 
Dying, as they were born, in kindred breasts, 
Woke into life, as notes of one bright lay 
On different chords, and two souls’ common guests. 
Oh! these were loved and sweetly speaking, 
Cheering, soothing, strengthening, 
Like murmurs in our dream-life breaking, 
Days and joys both lengthening. 


There were eyes that beamed with feeling, 
And shone sweetly in the light, 
Which, while giving, they were stealing 
From the things they made so bright. 
Smiles were, that live like stars in memory, 
To which we would now go in lonely hours, 
And learn again the cloudless destiny 
They wrote in their own heavenly light as ours. 
We would, as to a young moon’s setting ray, 
Breathe thoughts that were familiar to us then; 
And feel as we have felt, and hope, and pray, 
As we may never feel and hope again : 
And we would go where these are thronging, 
Beaming, glowing, brightening ; 
They, though to the past belonging, 
Present ills are lengthening. 


There were hours that once so sweetly 
Floated, like a spirit’s dream, 
Ever light, yet ever fleetly, 
Giving to the Past their beam. 
’T was in their ray the soul grew ever bright, 
And skies were alway cloudless and serene, 
And life and love were clothed with gentle light, 
Like that we deem invests the fair Unseen ; 
And o’er the spirit came an earthless glow, 
With all of sunshine, all of joyous mirth, 
Not rude and harsh, but tender as the flow 
Of bappy sunbeams at a new spring’s birth. 
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But these were like the hopes of morning, 
Ere their first eve perishing, 

Fading still, yet still adorning, 
While we them were cherishing. 


Thus our Beautiful is dying, 
Thus our Loveliest is gone ; 
Yet for them shall be no sighing, 
Though they leave us sad and lone, 
Now they are sleeping in their tomb of flowers, 
And we but linger, earnest to be free ; 
Soon we will sleep, to wake in happier bowers, 
Where we shall join the Lost eternally. 
Loved hours, and thoughts that made them lovelier still, 
Have drooped and faded in life’s long way ; 
But they shall come in other spheres, and thrill 
As once they did, and light us with their ray. 
But while our hearts are with us dwelling, 
And our thoughts still ordering, 
Still we will make sweet voices swelling, 
Through the Unknown bordering. ° 


Gvitor’s Cuble. 





We hereby present the friends and patrons of the Nassau Literary Magazine 
with another number of our yet incomplete thirteenth volume. We have now, in 
an humble manner, discharged the duty imposed upon us, and gladly hand over 
“the papers” to our successor, with our best wishes for his success. We have no 
apology to offer for any deficiency that may appear in our own exertions to make 
the Magazine what it ought to be, and our contributions need none. We humbly 
submit this result of our editorial labors to the candid criticism of an enlightened 
and intelligent community in general. Little as indeed we did at first relish the 
idea of assuming either the onus or the honor of the editorship, we are now happy 
to present our patrons with this result of our services. We are heartily satisfied 
that it was made our privilege thus to add to the numbers of a periodical bearing 
such an honorable title. For the Magazine is a College production, and must be a 
faithful memento of College times to those gone forth into “the wide, wide world.” 
We make no doubt but an editorial career must be among the “ many hallowed asso- 
ciations that cluster around College life in retrospect,” and force themselves upon the 
“leisure reminiscences” of some of “Nassau’s Alumni.” And may not the Editors 
of 1852-3 anticipate the same in their turn? It may serve us as a pleasant asso- 
ciation ; for it is said that in College days even what is at the time disagreeable is 
pleasant in retrospect, and that many things are not appreciated until past. Not 
yet clear of the onus, we do not know any thing experimentally of the effects of the 
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honor ; but judging from observation, we are almost forced to think that, even before 
the onus is removed, they are, upon some at least, similar to those complained of 
by a certain publisher in one of our new States as being produced by the tobacco 
raised thereabouts; viz. to cause all who used it to forget they owed the printer. 
We sometimes earnestly deprecate such effects, and at other times regard it as the 
only probable way we may yet be able to save first our pockets and then our con- 
sciences, There are no doubt many of our readers who can understand what we 
mean; and the rest whom it may concern can get their neighbor to explain it. 

We feel as though we would rather undertake to furnish almost any other kind 
of a table than an Editor's, suited to the tastes and appetites of those expected to 
participate in and criticise its furniture. We are not loaded with puns, “ cufes,” and 
anecdotes, nor have we any witty criticisms to make. We have no ambition to be 
notorious for such talent, nor do we lay claim to it. We seldom risk our reputation 
at originating them, and have not furnished ourselves with old ones. It is generally 
expected of an Editor, and that merely because it is generally done, that he will 
become very “cute” in his Editor’s Table; but we beg to be excused for our reser- 
vedness in this matter. We feel more like setting before our readers our plain fare, 
and, referring them to “ Yankee Notions,” “Punch,” &c., for cutes, tell them to help 
themselves. We believe silence is better than talking or writing nonsense, but most 
especially so when we would be thought cute. Nothing is so intolerable as abortive 
witticism ; and we verily believe we will get more credit for brevity and silence than 
for the best nonsense going. We shall therefore not trouble our readers with labored 
attempts; but, thanking our friends for the honor of the editorship conferred upon 
us, resume the sphere of private citizen. We hope, however, that the Magazine 
may flourish in time to come as heretofore; be ably contributed to, promptly read, 
and promptly paid for, and it cannot fail to be interesting and permanent. 

We have received a letter from a student of a Southern college, requesting a few 
specimen numbers of the Magazine, with the promise to secure us some fifteen sub- 
scribers in that institution, to which he says belong “two or three hundred whole- 
souled fellows.” This is the second time the same request has been made by the 
same individual ; and the other time it was complied with promptly and to the letter 
on the part of the Editors, but the subscriptions never appeared. We have only to 
say farther, that the money forwarded from any source, and for any number of sub- 
scribers, will be promptly and with pleasure attended to. 

Exchanges—We have received ‘The Stylus” for January and April, and the 
“Georgia University Magazine” for February and March. 


With these remarks we bid the Magazine and its patrons a final farewell as 
Eprror. 


N. B. Owing to the great want of funds, the Editors would most respectfully 
request gentlemen to settle their dues for the May Magazine as soon as possible, for 
it is indispensably requisite that settlement be made with the publisher before the 
Seniors leave. 
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